THE   CONFIDENTIAL APPROACH
Two days later, October 14, there was a surprise meeting
attended by the following: Prince Metternich and Baron
Wessenberg, representing Austria; Prince Hardenberg and
Baron Humboldt, representing Prussia; Prince Wrede,
Bavaria; the Counts Minister and Hardenberg, Hanover;
Baron Linden, Wiirttemberg; and the Aulic Councillor,
Martin, as secretary. Altogether, nine men, who repre-
sented the five most powerful German countries. After
having decided that it was necessary to form a committee
to draw up a Constitution for Germany, they also decided
that "this committee must only be composed of plenipo-
tentiaries from the five courts of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria,
Hanover, and Wiirttemberg, either because a larger num-
ber might hold up the proceedings, and in any case the five
courts named above must be considered the most power-
ful, or because the other states had submitted beforehand
to the arrangements which might be required by the
order to be established for the preservation of German
independence" The resolution promised that the Con-
stitution would go into effect after it had been made
known to the other German states, without, however, ac-
cording them any opportunity to discuss or approve it.
The resolution gave assurance that agreement among the
five courts constituted the fullest guarantee.8
This was a kind of seizure, by the five most powerful
Germanic states, of the future of Germany, to the exclu-
sion of the smaller states and the Congress. This committee
also began its work in the utmost secrecy. Fundamentally,
the resolution of October 8 had only theoretically admitted
Europe into the Congress. The small and medium states
of Europe, as well as France, had been called to Vienna
for the sole purpose of remaining outside dosed doors,
behind which the ministers of the four Allies argued,
negotiated, and plotted. But, after several days of more or
less peaceful waiting, this idle, badly informed crowd
of spectators began to grow nervous as one alarming rumor
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